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A SKETCH OF CANAANITISH HISTORY TO ABOUT 
THE YEAR iooo B.C. 



By George S. Good speed, 
The University of Chicago. 

The sources mostly front without. — Reasons for this. — Origin and move- 
ments of Canaanites. — Canaanites and Amorites. — The Phoenician settlements. 
— The Sidonian period. — Canaan under Babylonian and Egyptian influences. 
— Affairs in the fourteenth century. — The Tyrian pe?-iod. — Palestine about 
1200 B.C. — Israel and the Cananites. 

The Canaanitish peoples have left few historical remains from 
which any adequate account of them can be given. Indeed to 
trace their development with anything like continuity is quite 
impossible. But the scattered and imperfect materials which 
they furnish of themselves are enlarged and provided with some- 
thing like a definite background by the more complete and closely 
related historical memorials of the great nations, their neighbors, 
on the Nile and the Euphrates. Without these our task would 
be both wearisome and unprofitable. Wearisome it may even 
now prove to be, but, it is hoped, not altogether, unprofitable. 

The reasons for the comparative backwardness of knowledge 
regarding the history of Syria are not far to seek, (i) Excava- 
tion in Canaanite lands has not been carried on in anything like 
the same measure as in Egypt or Babylonia. (2) The situation 
of this region, its geographical characteristics, its political and 
social environment, were such as to discourage continuity of 
historical development, unity of political life, and hence the 
production and preservation of historical memorials. This fact 
is more fundamental and decisive. The details of the geog- 
raphy of Syria are fully presented, and brilliantly described 
in G. A. Smith's Historical Geography of the Holy La?id. The 
main points are : [a) The mountainous character of the 
country which isolates inhabitants and makes intercourse dif- 
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ficult. [b) The proximity of the Arabian Desert and the open- 
ness of the land on that side, [c) The position between the 
empires of Assyria and Babylonia on the east and Egypt on 
the west. It is easy to see how these characteristics work together 
to make the origination, establishment and permanency of 
national unity difficult, if not impossible. The feeling of race 
connection is soon weakened by local separation ; the growing 
civilization is from time to time overwhelmed by nomadic hordes 
from the deserts ; and the land, made the battleground and 
regarded as the prize of the empires on either border, cannot find 
the opportunity to develop independent and vigorous institu- 
tions. But where organization and unity in political and social 
life are wanting, there is slight encouragement for kings to make 
memorials, or peoples to preserve the remembrance of that which 
they have been or done. Whatever memorial may be once estab- 
lished is exposed to a variety of vicissitudes in the constantly 
changing fate of the nations, the inroads of new tribes and the 
wars of the great empires. 

At present, therefore, the materials at hand, are of the slight- 
est description, a fact that has an important bearing upon any 
sketch of Canaanitish history. The Canaanites occupied in his- 
toric times, to speak approximately, the lower half of Syria from 
the Lebanons south to the desert, and from the borders of Arabia 
to the Mediterranean, with an offshoot up the seacoast nearly to 
the mouth of the Orontes. Greek writers gave the names Phoenicia 
to the coast land from Mount Carmel northward, and Palestine 
to the rest of the region. The Egyptians used the term Zahiiox 
Phoenicia. Their designation for Palestine varied in different peri- 
ods. The most general term was "Upper Rutenu" which perhaps 
included rather more than Palestine proper on the north and 
excluded the western plain. Another word was Hani which more 
exactly covered the region of Palestine, both highland and coast 
plain. We find also in the time of the XlXth dynasty Ka-n'-na, i.e. 
Canaan, used in the Egyptian inscriptions to denote Palestine and 
Phoenicia. It is a remarkable fact that the people occupying 
these regions never gave to themselves or their country any com- 
mon name. 
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The problems connected with the origin and movements of 
the Canaanites and their ethnological relations are many and 
difficult. One thing only may be taken as certain, that the 
peoples of the region which has been described spoke essentially 
a common language. Hebrews, Phoenicians, Canaanites, the 
people east of the Jordan, were distinguishable linguistically only 
by dialectical variations from an original basis of Semitic speech. 
But does linguistic affinity argue racial relationship or merely 
historical connection ? There have been instances of peoples 
borrowing the language of neighbors or of those into whose land 
they have come. Did both Phoenicians and Hebrews adopt the 
speech of Canaan ? Were they of different stock and brought 
by their historic associations into such intimate relation with 
Canaanites as to make this exchange possible ? No cogent 
argument has ever been brought forward on behalf of this 
position, 1 while the probabilities are all in favor of the linguistic 
affinitv pointing to an original racial unity. 

It is agreed that these Semitic Canaanites came into the land 
of their settlement from the desert of Arabia, the center of 
Semitic migration from prehistoric times. Whether they entered 
from the northeast and were gradually crowded west and south 
by those that followed them, or whether they came up from the 
south and southeast and were pushed northward and westward is 
quite uncertain, with the probabilities slightly in favor of the 
former theory. Classical writers, indeed, tell of the traditions 
that make the Phoenicians come from the " Erythraean sea" or 
the ''Syrian lake;" but not only are the regions referred to 
indeterminate, the traditions themselves are untrustworthy. 
The movement from the desert over the border was presumably 
gradual and cumulative, until the land was filled. Indeed, Syria 
being open to the desert, a constant movement would keep up 
unless there came to be united strength enough in the land to 
oppose a barrier to the oncoming nomads. Thus, first Palestine 
and then Phoenicia, down to the farthest point and promontory, 
became settled. 

1 Professor Sayce in Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, p. 357 f., 
argues in its behalf. 
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But did these Canaanites find peoples not of their blood in 
the land before them ? No strong objection lies against this 
hypothesis. It is favored by the various biblical references to 
prehistoric inhabitants, difficult of interpretation as these may be. 
The real problem centers about the question of the relation of 
Canaanites and Amorites. The Hexateuch represents these as 
two peoples dividing the land of Palestine between them on the 
entrance of Israel. It is claimed by one class of scholars that 
the two names signify but one people, Amorite being used by 
one writer E, and Canaanite by the other writer J, for the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of the land. Other scholars argue for the 
separate existence of the two peoples, the Canaanites having 
found Amorites before them. Appeal is made to the pictures of 
the different races of Palestine on the Egyptian monuments as 
substantiating this view. The problem is still unsettled. In 
the Egyptian inscriptions of a period preceding the Hebrew 
invasion of Palestine Amor signifies a region just north of 
Palestine, the upper Orontes valley, not a region or people of 
Palestine. The Hittites occupied Amor in the period of the 
XlXth dynasty and the term ceases to appear on the inscrip- 
tions. 

It is quite impossible to determine even approximately the 
date of this Canaanite migration. That it was before the middle 
of the third millennium may be argued from the Phoenician tradi- 
tion preserved by Herodotus 1 that the founding of the temple 
and city of Tyre took place about 2750 B.C. But, as Meyer 2 
suggests, this tradition may be interpreted merely as preserving 
the date back of which Syrian historical recollections could 
not pass. That the settlement was much earlier than this is 
probable. It is certainly true that historical progress began at a 
very early period among the seacoast peoples. They settled 
the narrow strip between the mountains and the sea, protected 
by the one, and forced by the narrowness of the land to 
venture out upon the other. Headlands jutting out into the sea 
separate the coast into valleys whose inhabitants can communicate 
better by water than by land. Here upon promontories or 

1 2:44. 2 Geschichte des Aliertums, I, § 183. 
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islands the first settlements were planted, chief among which 
were Sidon, Tyre and Byblos. The two former became merchant 
cities of the first rank. Around Byblos gather some of the most 
important religious traditions of the people. All the towns lay 
at about a day's sail from each other, and many at the foot of 
roads leading up into the interior. There are no harbors on the 
coast which are worth the name. It is evident that no people 
accustomed to ships would have chosen this region for its 
maritime advantages. The Phoenicians are examples of a 
development occasioned bv environment. Once having pushed 
forward into this narrow region thev are forced onto the water 
and become, in spite of themselves, the sailors and tradesmen 
of the ancient world. The meaning of Sidon — "fishing" port 
— suggests the reason for the earliest essays at navigation and 
the basis of the trade of that city. It may explain also the fact 
that for a long period Sidon held the preeminence among the 
Phoenician settlements, and gave the name to the entire body of 
inhabitants of the coast down to a comparatively late date. The 
Phoenicians are frequently called Sidonians in the Old Testament. 
That Homer and the older portions of the Old Testament 
mention Sidon but not Tyre, has been frequently observed. The 
conclusion has been drawn that Tyre was an offshoot from Sidon, 
and a passage from Justin (18:3, 5) quoted to substantiate it. 
Justin tells of the conquest of Sidon by the king of Askalon, and 
the flight of its inhabitants who therepon founded Tyre. But the 
mention of Tyre on earlier monuments shows that this statement 
is false. It was only about the time of the close of the second 
millennium that Tyre took the commanding place in Phoenician 
affairs and Sidon's name disappears. The kernel of truth 
in the passage from Justin may be the removal of some of 
Sidon's inhabitants to Tyre in consequence of internal feud or 
outward attack and the resulting advance of Tyre at the expense 
of her rival. 

Writers are accustomed from this point of view to divide 
Phoenician history into a Sidonian and a Tyrian period. The date 
which separates them would be about 1200 B.C. Long before 
that time had the Phoenicians under Sidon's leadership made 
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those journeys over the sea which filled their cities with wealth 
and prosperity, and had established their fame as the great 
commercial people of antiquity. It is no exaggeration to place 
the beginnings of these commercial enterprises in the year 2000 
B. C. Creeping around 
the coast of Asia Minor 
or striking boldly across 
to Cyprus and thence to 
the ^Egean, their ships 
landed at all points where 
the country was attract- 
ive and opportunities for 
trade were given. Thasos 
with its gold mines and 
Cythera with its mussels 
that yielded the famous 
purple dye were early 
places of Phoenician set- 
tlement in the ^Egean 
sea. In such places they 
established trading posts 

or set up factories, where the products of the region were most 
easily accessible. They exchanged for these the more finished 
products of the Orient, the manufactures of Babylonia and 
Egypt. With the wares they brought also the ideas, the civ- 
ilization, of the Oriental world. All worked upon the rudely 
developed West with mighty power. The cities and treasures 
discovered by Schliemann in the ruins of Mycenae, Tiryns and 
Troy are the results of the union of Greek genius with Oriental 
culture mediated largely through Phoenician traders. About the 
year 1500 B.C. this intercourse was at its height. 

Looking at Phoenician history as a part of Canaanitish history 
and its place in the larger development of the Semitic world, we 
may trace the progress of the Canaanites as they are affected by 
the movements of the two great nations of Babylonia and Egypt. 
The attitude of these peoples toward Syria and Palestine is in 
general clearly apprehended. It was governed by the deter- 
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mination to control the trade routes which ran through these 
regions, and to assert authority over the centers of commerce. 
But we are becoming more clearly aware, as the result of con- 
stant excavation of new sites and decipherment of materials in 
hand, of the details of these relations. As other papers in this 
series have indicated, the Babylonian rulers seem from earliest 
times down to about the year 1800 B.C. to have exercised a 
nominal headship and, at times, a real authority over northern 
Syria at least, if not over Canaan. Sharganisharali {ca. 3800 
B.C.) reached the Mediterranean and sailed to Cyprus, if his 
omen tablet is to be believed. He was followed by others along 
the centuries who claim to have been in these regions or to have 
ruled over them. Gudea {ca. 3000 B.C.) drew materials from 
the west for the building of his temples and palaces. The nota- 
ble expedition alluded to in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
while not directly substantiated by the Babylonian monuments 
may very reasonably be regarded as in harmony with the Baby- 
lonian politics. According to it, during the twenty-third century 
B.C., the Elamite king was lord of southeastern Palestine and, 
in order to subdue a rebellion in the rich trading cities of the 
valley of the lower Jordan, advanced with an army into the 
east Jordan region and conquered the cities and their allies. It 
was on his return along the same route through lands presum- 
ably the conquest of the eastern empire that Abram attacked his 
army and recovered the spoil. Ammisatana of the first (?) 
dynasty of Babylon {ca. 2100 B.C.) calls himself king of Martu, 
which has been interpreted as Phoenicia. 

The Babylonian influence exerted through these long spaces 
of time upon the west showed itself in the transplanting of the 
elements of that culture. Art and literature were affected by it. 
The Babylonian religious texts, the gods and the language 
became well known. Thus light is thrown upon the strange fact 
that the Egyptian dispatches of the fifteenth century were written 
in Babylonian cuneiform characters. Too much stress should 
not be laid on the significance of the fact, since it appears from 
the documents that the scribes who wrote these letters were at 
princely courts, and that their use of the cuneiform is not incon- 
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sistent with a comparatively small knowledge of Babylonian 
among the people at large. Yet, with this allowance made, the 
importance of this discovery is real. Babylonia must have 
pressed her stamp deeply into the structure of Syrian and 
Palestinian life to 
have made her lan- 
guage a means of in- 
tercourse if it be 
merely between dip- 
lomatists of the fif- 
teenth century. 

With the Hyksos 
rule over Egypt {ca. 
1800 B.C.) the civ- 
ilization of the em- 
pire on the Nile be- 
gins to affect Syria. 
There is, indeed, 
good reason to hold 
that, long before this 
time, Egyptian in- 
fluences were felt in 
Palestine and Phoe- 
nicia. It was natural 
for the nomads of 
the desert to pass 
over into the fertile 
region of the Nile, 
and in times of fam- 
ine Egypt was the 
granary of Palestine. 
Under the Vlth dy- 
nasty Una records an 
expedition to chas- 
tise the "rebels" living north of the desert, a reference which 
W. Max Muller 1 connects with the inhabitants of the south- 
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1 Asien und Europa, p. 33. 
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west coast of Palestine. This would be the earliest direct 
statement of active interference on the part of Egypt in the 
affairs of Palestine. With the campaigns of the kings of the 
XVIIIth dynasty in Syria the first really detailed information of 
the character and progress of the Canaanite peoples is afforded. 
The discussion of these campaigns must be left to the other 
writers in this series. The lists of towns and districts conquered 
throughout Palestine with the tribute levied upon them would 
lead one to think of the country as densely populated, the city- 
state as a well-established form of government with its king or 
nobility at the head, the social life as rich and varied, the prod- 
ucts of the land and of industry as abundant, and of excellent 
quality, wealth and luxury as characteristic elements of the 
civilization, all these reaching their height in the seacoast cities 
of Phoenicia. 

The Tel-el-Amarna documents from this same dynasty are 
still more enlightening. They reveal the Egyptian method of 
governing the provinces, by recognizing the native princes in 
some cases as vassals and continuing them in their former 
authority, in other cases by appointing an Egyptian governor 
who, with an Egyptian troop, is stationed in the capital city and 
controls the country round about. They show the comparative 
rudeness of the Canaanites of the interior as over against the 
people of the coast or the Egyptians themselves. Their customs 
were just above the savage. The rights of ambassadors were 
but slowly obtaining recognition. Quarrels between these petty 
states, feuds between great lords, fought out with peculiar 
ferocity, are a normal condition. 

Just at that period, indeed, not far from 1450 B.C., Canaanite 
affairs were in particular confusion. New peoples were 'driving 
down from the north and Palestine was feeling the pressure. 
The Hittites were threatening the Amorite land. Egypt's 
authority was not equal to the strain. Wars among the princes 
and even the Egyptian governors became more open and violent. 
The political and social structure was falling to pieces. These 
conditions were alleviated by the loss of the northern provinces 
within the next twenty-four years. The early kings of the 
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XlXth dynasty found it impossible to hold Syria north of 
Palestine, but their authority over Palestine was so much the 
greater Ramses II seems really to have organized the region 
in a very thorough way, and his sway extended over Phoenicia as 
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well. During his reign there was the closest possible relation 
between Egypt and Canaan, a relation continuing during the 
reign of his son Merenptah, and renewed under Ramses III of 
the XXth dynasty. 

About the beginning of the twelfth century a turning point 
came in the affairs of the Canaanites. The invasion of the 
so-called " Sea peoples" had been met and halted by Ramses 
III on the northern border of Palestine and the Phoenician 
coast, perhaps near Carmel. But their scattered remnants added 
one more element of discord which their irresistible onward 
movement had assisted to produce. The Hittites were pressed 
back to the Euphrates. The Egyptian power, stretched to its 
utmost tension under Ramses III, relaxed under his successors. 
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New bodies of people from the west came. Five of these 
western tribes settled in the coast plain of southwest Palestine 
and formed the Philistine Pentapolis early in the twelfth century. 
They were few as compared with the Canaanite inhabitants, but 
more warlike. While they ruled the natives by their superior 
military skill, they accepted the civilization of the conquered. 
They were thoroughly Semitized by the time they came into con- 
tact with the Hebrews. It may be that their aggressive move- 
ments brought them first into war with the Phoenician cities. 
It was the king of Askalon, according to the statement of 
Justin already referred to, that conquered Sidon, whose inhabi- 
tants founded Tyre. The traditional era of Tyre began ca. I 197 
B.C., 1 and from about this time Sidon gives place to Tyre. The 
Phoenician ships, driven out of the ALgean by the Greek reaction, 
seek the western Mediterranean under the leadership of Tyre 
and a new period of glory begins for the merchant cities on the 
narrow coast. Already kings of Tyre are spoken of in the time 
of Merenptah, and that kingdom is being developed which in a 
century or more is to enter into friendly relations with David 
and his son. The word "Tyrian" is now henceforth substituted 
for "Sidonian" as identical with " Phoenician. " 

At this same turning point the movement of the Hebrews 
is going on which is to result in the Israelite nation. Several 
things are clear with respect to their relations with the Canaan- 
ites : (1) the civilization which they found in the land was one 
much more highly developed than their own and into the inheri- 
tance of which they entered ; (2) yet it was a civilization which 
the original possessors were unable to carry further, and which 
in their hands was slowly degenerating, which needed the infu- 
sion of vigorous simple elements such as nomadic Israel could 
give; (3) the work of Israel was to assimilate this civilization 
and transform it into higher things without being harmed by its 
effete and baser parts ; (4) the long period of Egyptian domina- 
tion, now past, the confusion of the age just closing, the absence 
of any great power near at hand, gave Israel its opportunity to 
enter, conquer, and organize itself; (5) the rapid advance from 

1 Cf. Meyer, GA., I, § 284. 
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nomadism to the organized and brilliant empire of Solomon is 
largely to be explained by the Canaanite framework of political 
and social elements into which Israel came, which was inherited 
and needed not to be painfully and slowly wrought out de novo ; 
(6) the victory of the Mosaic faith over the Canaanite nature- 
worship, or rather its assimilation of the best therein, and its con- 
sequent enrichment was the second great step in the formation 
of the Old Testament religion. The history of the Canaanites 
at this point merges into the history of Israel. 



